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ENGLISH, ECONOMICS, AND LITERATURE 



HELEN SARD HUGHES 
Wellesley College 



For the past decade the course in Freshman English in colleges 
has been turning more and more into an inexpert forum in politics 
and economics: an Introduction to the Study of Society for the 
amateur by the dilletante. In its method it is often as superficial 
as the program of a small-town woman's club, directed not to 
understanding but to the spread of impressions, either radical or 
conservative, derived too often from the temperament rather than 
the training of the instructor. Paradoxically enough, those courses 
which wander most afield are often conducted by the very men and 
women most contemptuous of snap judgments and "popular" pro- 
cedures in other departments. 

This metamorphosis of a course in the theory and practice of 
effective writing into a superficial study of current ideas is, however, 
more natural and legitimate than at first appears. The teacher of a 
required course in English composition faces two facts: (i) Success 
in writing comes with the habits formed through prolonged practice. 
(2) Success in writing comes with the desire to express ideas. There- 
fore in order to meet the first requirement, the curriculum committee 
ordains a year's course of three hours per week, with conferences 
ad libidum, in the Freshman year. This leaves the faculty free to 
ignore the writing the Freshman may do in any other course. In 
order to meet the second requirement, the instructor in EngUsh 
supplements or perhaps supplants his textbook on the essentials of 
writing with the daily paper, the Literary Digest, a reading Ust con- 
taining a formidable array of titles on Americanism, Socialism, and 
" the woman question," or one of the innimierable royalty-producing 
collections of familiar Phi Beta Kappa and inaugural addresses, 
augmented with Huxley's essay on a "Liberal Education" and 
William James's "The Social Value of the College-Bred." 
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Presumably these eclectic collections of English prose are to be 
used partly as "models" for observation and imitation in writing, 
but particularly as points of controversial departure to " stimulate 
discussion" which may or may not eventuate in writing of any sort. 
The result is apt to be the inoculation of the relaxed mind of the 
young student with a few viscous notions concerning the League of 
Nations, the open shop, the unproved merits of a cultural education, 
and the ease with which epoch-making social hypotheses can be 
deduced from a paragraph of newspaper facts. 

Needless to say, these results in any extreme form tend neither 
to perfection of the student in the technique of sentence-structure, 
grammar, and diction, nor to the preparation of his mind for well- 
grounded skepticism and cautious generalization in daily life. In a 
milder form this sort of "English" teaching leads chiefly to an 
unconscious charlatanism on the part of the young instructor who 
is constantly giving instruction in subjects remote from the field of 
his special training and understanding. 

All of this doubtless sounds as if I were a loo per cent conserva- 
tive who believes that the college and church alike should "mind 
their own business and not meddle with what they do not under- 
stand." On the contrary it is because I feel strongly that the col- 
leges face a terrible responsibility to teach constructive skepticism 
and intelligent dissent that I wish the interpretation of society left 
in the hands of experts trained to the arduous and necessary under- 
taking, and not to earnest amateurs who, however thoughtful they 
may be, are yet unequipped to give comprehensiveness, balance, and 
accurate point to what are really technical discussions in specialfields. 
If these teachers had this special power they would not be in their 
present positions. As I have suggested, the English instructor who 
most resents an exposition of Shakespeare by the elocutionist, and 
the theological approach to Browning, is rarely unwilling himself to 
guide complacent Freshmen through a class debate or a "source 
theme" on "Co-operation in Industry," or the "Restriction of 
Immigration." Surely I am not the only teacher of English who 
has seen the courteously concealed amusement with which col- 
leagues in other departments view our intrepid invasion of domains 
where they themselves scarcely dare to tread. 
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Partly because I believe that the instructor in English, whether 
radical or conservative, exuberant or dispassionate, is inevitably an 
amateur in economics and political science, and partly because I 
know that by taste and training he is a specialist in quite another 
field — for these reasons I believe he should reduce materially in 
English composition courses the amount of talking and reading and 
writing on political and economic subjects, and should increase in 
large measure the amount of literature old and new studied in the 
course. 

Such a shift of emphasis seems to be desirable not merely because 
it will bring the English instructor 's efforts within the range of his 
own special knowledge, but also because it will help to compensate 
for another tendency of the time — the tendency of students and of 
administrative bodies to reduce the amount of purely cultural 
experience in the college course of the average undergraduate, and 
to increase the number of courses which concentrate on practical 
and vocational matters. 

Fifteen years ago, perhaps, when the Past and the Disciplinary 
dominated somewhat uncritically all educational practice, there was 
point in the protest against the t3rpe of course in English composition 
concerned solely with the writing of paragraphs of unearthly de- 
scription, and with the analysis of figures of speech. As a part of 
this protest against deadening artifice and empty form, the intro- 
duction of live ideas from current happenings did valuable service. 
But that service has been well rendered; and the need is almost past. 
Today there are few courses that need this incentive to consider the 
realities of the present time. 

But with the swing of the pendulum in the disheartening zigzag 
of human progress, we are losing all interest in form or thought or 
taste that does not have immediate bearing on the business of any 
corner store, and we are losing out of the education of the impres- 
sionable years of later adolescence all experience of beauty, of 
abstract ideals and emotional range. 

To put this experience back in some small measure is part of the 
duty of the EngKsh teacher. The average student will know music 
only through the blaring of the saxophone and the banalities of the 
mechanical piano at the "movies." He will know little art but the 
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maudlin magazine cover and the soldier's monument in the village 
square. The theater he will approach only by way of the film and 
the musical comedy. Literature is the one art with which he may 
be brought into constant and fruitful acquaintance. And the one 
course which may make this contact for every student in college is 
Freshman English. Never may the engineer, the "pre-medic," the 
"aggy," the specialist in business or home economics, elect a course 
in literature. The one chance the college has to give him a taste 
at least of literary enjoyment, to supplement or remedy the strange 
impressions which he brings from the high-school "historical survey" 
course — the one chance to supplement, to remedy, to stimulate 
literary perceptions and tastes in every student is the required Fresh- 
man English course. 

I would urge, then, that we scrutinize our curious line of demar- 
cation between literature and composition, treating it as we have 
treated at other points our arbitrary division of the field of knowl- 
edge into departmental pigeonholes; that we try here as elsewhere 
to reassort the material of the curriculum with greater regard for the 
present-day student's needs. To such an end it seems to me we 
might try the following innovations. 

1. The reduction in a year's course in composition of the 
quantity of written work, with an increased insistence, through high- 
school prerequisites and course standards, on quality, on the system- 
atic application by the student of what he already knows. Such a 
practice would involve an emphasis on "style" as the EngUsh 
university student knows it, on interest which the journaHst 
demands, on absolute mechanical accuracy in a minimum of essen- 
tials by which the writing of the man of affairs must stand or fall. 

2. The introduction, as a basis of discussion, as models of form 
for observation and imitation, but first and above all as objects of 
beauty and interest in their own right, of a greater number of care- 
fully chosen and methodically studied works of literature which 
shall in themselves give intellectual and emotional experience, and 
an interpretation of life in which beauty and truth unite. It is the 
absence of such study in his Freshman year that many a student 
with a nascent literary interest justly laments when he finds that 
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in the college vocabulary "Freshman English" means less often 
literature than laborious writing on current events. 

It seems to me that in pursuit of the dual aim that is its true 
objective, effective writing and reading, the Freshman English 
course might well combine with the essentials of its present course 
in composition, the course in contemporary literature more or less 
timidly introduced in recent years. Through the reading of the 
literature of his own day first of all, the unliterary student is most 
readily led to an interest in reading, in ideas rather than mere facts, 
and to an appreciation of beauty of form which he can more readily 
perceive when ideas are couched in the dialect of his own generation. 
Similarly his own habits of writing will be more readily shaped and 
directed by the study of immediately appUcable ideas and ideals 
expressed in the current diction of men whom he knows to be alive, 
in body and mind, rather than by perhaps more profound thinking 
and more subtle expression obscured for him by the archaism of 
former days. 

When I suggest that in the required course in English every 
Freshman begin with the study of the literature of his own day, I 
am hoping that such literature would be so taught as to make books 
approachable and pleasure-reading familiar, would develop in the 
scientifically and commercially minded students as well as in the 
literary some habit of extracting ideas from the printed page, some 
preference for beauty and power of expression and some distaste for 
the tawdry and the slipshod and the commonplace. If the formation 
of such habits were even begun, I believe that many a student would 
elect a course or two in the literature of an earlier period who other- 
wise would not have done so; that the average student who had 
started with works closer to his own experience would be more likely 
to want to go on to the greater and less accessible writings which are 
anathema to the one whose unprepared mind has been introduced to 
"the classics" by the historically correct but psychologically per- 
verse route beginning with Beowulf and Chaucer. 

To plan such a course in the reading and writing of contemporary 
EngUsh is not easy. Selection of the literature for study might 
produce heart-rending animosities in departments of intense and 
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conflicting tastes. Yet between such luminaries as Vachel Lindsay 
and Henry James burn clear and pleasant lights, not always of the 
first magnitude, yet honest sources of warmth and illumination 
which may be put before students without exaggeration or depreci- 
ation of their artistic merits. To secure the best results in such a 
course the size of the class should be reduced, if possible, from the 
university's traditional and unwieldly average of thirty-five. As 
for the teacher who shall make for this class reading a deUght and 
writing an adventure — he is, of course, the work of God. 



